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We  dedicate  this  church  history  to 
our  beloved  ''Joseph  M.  Sherwood", 
who  has  faithfully  served  us  as  clerk, 
treasurer  and  deacon,  from  1939- 
1963.  Through  his  untiring  efforts, 
and  financial  sacrifices,  these  doors 
have  been  kept  open,  and  the  Word 
ofGodhasbeen  continually  preached 
from  our  pulpit,  going  forth  into  other 
nations,  through  our  missionaries 


^feglme  ©rati 
A  HISTORY 

If  one  edifice  more  than  any  other  stands  as  a  symbol  of  New 
England  character,  it  is  the  beautiful  white  church  which  graces 
her  grassy  valleys  and  wooded  hilltops.  Among  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  these  is  the  First  Congregational  Church  on  Chester 
Hill,  facing  the  picturesque  Skyline  Trail.  Topped  not  by  glitter- 
ing spire  but  by  a  sturdy  tower  fashioned  to  withstand  the  gus- 
tiest of  winter  winds,  it  has  a  long  and  illustrious  past  and 
stands  a  monument  not  only  to  its  builders  but  also  to  those  who 
keep  it  alive  today. 

The  first  settlers  in  this  area  were  principally  of  Scotch- 
Irish  origin,  and  the  proverbial  caution  and  prudence  of  the  Scotch- 
man were  blended  in  equal  proportions  with  the  impulsiveness 
of  the  Irishman.  The  mingling  of  these  seemingly  diverse  qual- 
ities formed  a  desirable  and  happy  temperament.  Such  were  the 
Elder,  Moore,  Holland,  Kelso,  Blair,  Hamilton,  Bell,  Henry  and 
Quigley  families.  Of  English  origin  were  the  Ingell,  Abbott, 
Lyman,  Johnson,  Searle,  Smith,  Shepard,  Parmenter,  Stevens, 
Sizer,  Blackman,  Toogood,  and  Oliver  families. 

These  first  settlers,  who  cut  down  the  forests  and  lived  in 
crude  houses,  were  men  of  strong  and  abiding  religious  con- 
victions. Look  at  Jesse  Johnson,  whose  life  was  without  spot  or 
blemish;  at  Zadoc  Ingell,  of  patriarchal  aspect  and  bearing, 
whose  emotions  were  so  intense  that  he  gave  utterance  to  them 
in  shouts  and  exclamations  of  praise;  at  Stephen  Lyman,  whose 
religious  experience  was  an  exemplification  of  all  the  Christian 
graces;  at  the  venerable  James  Quigley,  who  with  uncovered 
head  as  he  walked  over  his  fields  or  along  the  highway  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  prayer;  and  at  John  Smith  and  Deacons  Mat- 
thews and  Hamilton,  whose  demeanor  and  conduct  were  marked 
by  unaffected  humility  and  piety.  While  still  few  in  number,  their 
attention  was  directed  to  the  organization  of  a  church  and  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship. 

In  June,  1762,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  needing  ready 
cash,  the  General  Court  issued  an  order  for  the  sale  of  ten  town- 
ships of  land;  of  these  the  one  designated  as  Number  Nine  was 
sold  to  William  Williams  for  the  sum  of  1,500  pounds  sterling. 
Soon  afterward  it  was  transferred  to  John  Murray,  Abijah  Wil-*" 
lard,  Timothy  Paine  and  John  Chandler,  who  were  the 
proprietors. 
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On  January  5,  1763,  there  already  being  19  settlers  in  the 
township,  the  proprietors  held  their  first  meeting  and  voted  that 
settlers  be  admitted  upon  meeting  the  following  conditions: 
"That  each  one  within  the  space  of  three  years  commencing 
from  the  first  of  June  last  build  a  dwelling  house  on  their  lot  of 
the  following  dimensions,  viz:  Twenty-four  feet  long,  eighteen 
feet  wide,  &  seven  feet  stud,  &  have  seven  acres  of  land  well 
cleared  &  fenced  &  brought  to  English  grass  or  plowed,  &  ac- 
tually settle  with  family  on  the  same  &  continue  such  family 
thereon  for  the  space  of  six  years,  &  shall  also  within  three 
years  from  this  time  actually  settle  a  Protestant  minister  of 
the  Gospel  there  &  pay  one- sixth  part  of-  the  charge  thereof, 
&  that  each  settler  have  100  acres  of  land  as  an  incourage- 
ment,  &  that  they  give  bond  to  the  treasurer  of  said  proprietors 
(John  Murray)  in  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  conditioned  to  perform 
said  conditions,  &  that  upon  complying  &  performing  said  condi- 
tions the  said  lots  be  confirmed  to  them,  their  heirs  &  assigns 
forever.'*  Then  follows  the  list  of  those  drawing  the  first  lots 
of  100  acres  each.  Thirty- two  thousand  acres  were  included  in 
the  grant — this  includes  parts  of  the  present  towns  of  Huntington 
and  Middlefield.  The  present  area  of  the  town  of  Chester  is 
20,507  acres. 

Of  the  lots  which  were  laid  out  for  the  first  division,  lot  No. 
18,  being  centrally  located,  of  good  elevation,  overlooking  a  good 
deal  of  the  surrounding  countryside,  and  otherwise  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  was  laid  out  as  the  "Ministry  Lot."  A  plat  of 
"Eight  acres  for  a  meeting  house,  training  field  and  burying 
place"  was  laid  out  on  the  south  side  toward  its  westerly  end. 
Within  the  limits  of  these  eight  acres  is  the  present  meeting 
house,  the  former  school  house,  and  the  peaceful,  stone- walled 
burial  ground  across  the  road  from  the  meeting  house,  which 
was  established  with  the  making  of  the  first  grave,  that  of 
Abigail,  wife  of  John  Smith,  who  died  in  1767. 

Built  in  1840,  the  present  meeting  house  is  in  reality  the  grand- 
child of  the  First  Meeting  House  erected  on  this  quiet  hilltop. 
The  First  Religious  Society,  organized  in  1763,  met  originally 
in  the  tavern  or  in  the  various  homes  in  the  town  of  Murrayfield, 
so  named  in  honor  of  John  Murray.  Before  long,  however,  the 
need  of  a  real  meeting  house  was  recognized,  so  in  1766  a  build- 
ing was  begun  on  a  site  atop  the  knoll  just  south  of  the  present 
parking  area.  It  was  45  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  had  20  foot 
posts,  but  no  steeple.  The  frame  was  setup,  boarded  and  shingled, 
the  lower  floor  laid  and  the  doors  made  by  the  proprietors.  The 
building  was  placed  north  and  south,  the  front  door  opening  to  the 
north;  there  were  two  smaller  doors,  one  to  the  east  and  one  to 
west.  Handicapped  both  by  time  and  money,  however,  the  settlers 
completed  the  building  a  little  at  a  time,  the  windows  being  put 
in  one  by  one  as  money  became  available.  In  1769  the  building 
was  completed,  but  as  there  were  no  heating  facilities,  in  winter 
the  window  openings  were  boarded  up  and  the  meetings  again  held 
in  private  homes.  Before  the  weather  became  too  unbearable, 
ladies  only  were  permitted  to  bring  small  footw^rmers  with  them 
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Aaron  Bascom  House 
Pastor  45  Years  -  1769-1814 


Dr,  Bascom's  House  today 
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to  the  meeting  house  to  help  keep  their  feet  warm  during  the  long 
worship  services.  Undoubtedly  these  were  sometimes  passed 
around  to  the  male  members,  especially  the  youngsters,  who 
might  also  be  suffering  from  cold  feet.  The  stomping  of  men's 
boots  often  interrupted  the  minister's  orations  from  the  high 
pulpit. 

This  little  plat  of  eight  acres  was  the  scene  of  many  stirring 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  young  town.  The  meeting  house, 
the  school  house,  the  training  field,  the  cemetery — what  a  wealth 
of  memory  centers  here! 

The  questions  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  town  more 
than  any  other  matter  were  those  pertaining  to  providing  for 
preaching,  but  especially  as  to  the  places  for  meeting  for  re- 
ligious worship.  At  the  first  meeting  called  by  the  newly- elected 
board  of  selectmen  to  be  held  at  the  public  meeting  house  on 
the  28th  of  June,  1768,  the  third  article  was  "For  the  town  to  vote, 
if  they  think  it  proper,  a  suitable  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  preach- 
ing, also  to  choose  a  minister  for  supplying  the  pulpit."  Another 
article  was  "To  see  if  the  town  will  vote  a  place  or  places 
for  to  meetatfor  public  worship."  At  the  meeting  the  town  voted  to 
raise  twenty  pounds  for  preaching,  and  a  vote  was  taken  "That 
the  preaching  this  year  should  not  be  all  at  the  meeting  house," 
which  vote  was  immediately  reconsidered,  and  a  vote  then  taken 
that  "The  preaching  this  year  shall  be  all  at  the  public  meeting 
house." 

In  a  meeting  held  October  14,  1768,  there  was  an  article  "To 
see  if  the  town  will  vote  to  give  Mr.  Asahel  Hart  a  call  to  settle 
in  the  gospel  ministry  in  said  town;  also  to  see  if  the  town  will 
appoint  a  place  or  places  to  meet  at  for  public  worship."  Mr. 
Hart  is  the  first  person  mentioned  as  having  preached  in  town, 
and  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken  with  reference  to  making 
him  the  permanent  preacher.  But  the  town  voted  "That  the  preach- 
ing for  the  winter  shall  be  one- half  of  the  time  at  Mr.  Reuben 
Woolworth's  or  Jonathan  Webber's,  and  that  the  other  half  of  the 
preaching  for  the  winter  ensuing  shall  beatMr.  John  Laccore's." 
Mr.  Webber's  house  was  on  the  Middle  Branch  near  Littleville. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  December  14  the  town  revoked  its  earlier 
vote,  then  voted  "That  the  first  six  Sabbaths  of  preaching  in  Mur- 
rayfield  shall  be  at  the  dwelling  house  of  Israel  Rose,  and  that 
there  shall  be  three  Sabbaths  of  preaching  at  the  dwelling  house 
of  Israel  Rose,  and  that  there  shall  be  three  Sabbaths  of  preach- 
ing at  the  dwelling  house  of  Israel  Rose  out  of  seven,  for 
and  through  the  year  ensuing."  Mr.  Simeon  Miller  was  another 
preacher  to  whom  the  town  owed  money,  and  three  pounds  and 
twelve  shillings  were  voted  to  pay  him.  By  the  following  May 
another  vote  was  taken  "That  one-half  of  the  preaching  during 
the  present  year  should  be  at  Ebenezer  Webber's  barn,  and  the 
other  half  at  the  meeting  house."  Twenty-five  pounds  had  been 
voted  to  pay  for  preaching  during  the  year.  There  was  so  much 
dissension  concerning  the  location  of  worship  services  that  at  a 
town  meeting  held  in  June  of  the  same  year  it  was  voted  to  submit 
the  differences  between  the  people  living  on  the  Hill  and  the  people 
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Chester  Hill  School  House 
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living  along  the  river  to  an  impartial  group.  Three  men  were 
chosen,  one  each  from  Worthington,  Becker  and  Chesterfield,  and 
they  recommended  as  follows:  "Two- thirds  of  the  time  at  the 
meeting  house  and  one-third  of  the  time  at  Mr.  Isaac  Mixer's; 
that  is  to  say,  t^-o  Sabbaths  at  the  meeting  house  and  one  Sabbath 
at  Mr.  Mixer's  successively  for  tbjree  years  next  ensuing  the 
date  hereof.  Dated  at  Murray-field  this  9th  day  of  July,  1769." 
Mr.  Mixer's  home  was  at  Norwich  Bridge.  This  arrangement  was 
carried  out  for  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Another  subject  in  the  warrant  was  "To  see  if  the  town  will 
discover  how  they  approve  of  the  performance  of  Mr.  Bascom 
while  he  has  been  in  to>;vn."  The  record  states  that  the  town 
"Voted  that  they  like  the  performances  of  Mr.  Bascom  well." 
Mr.  Bascom  had  recently  graduated  from  Harvard  College;  he 
was  a  native  of  Warren.  At  a  to\'VTi  meeting  held  July  17  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken:  "Voted  to  give  Mr.  Aaron  Bascom  a  call 
to  settle  amongst  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  give  him 
for  a  settlement  70  pounds,  one  half  to  be  paid  in  money  and  the 
other  half  in  work;  to  give  him  40  pounds  salary  yearly  for  three 
years  and  then  raise  it  5  pounds  per  year  to  60  pounds;  and  then 
60  pounds  per  year  whilst  he  is  our  minister."  Several  special 
meetings  were  held  concerning  Mr.  Bascom;  at  one  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  furnish  him  with  firewood  in  addition  to  the  money 
voted  earlier.  Mr.  Bascom  accepted  the  call,  replying  in  part, 
"1,  having  fully  considered  the  matter  taken  the  advice  of  my 
friends  &  of  my  Rev.  fathers  in  the  ministry,  am  inclined  to 
think  it  my  duzy  k  hereby  express  my  sincere  willingness  to 
settle  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel."  A  parsonage  was 
built  for  the  new  minister;  this  building  is  still  standing  on  the 
curve  just  beyond  the  meeting  house,  and  is  probably  the  oldest 
house  in  the  town. 

Possibly  some  readers  have  wondered  why  the  town  took  such 
an  interest  in  the  matter  of  securing  a  minister.  The  law  at  that 
time  read  somewhat  as  follows:  "The  inhabitants  of  each  town 
shall  take  due  care  from  time  to  time  to  be  constantly  provided 
of  an  able,  learned,  orthodox  minister  or  ministers  of  good  con- 
versation, to  dispense  the  word  of  God  to  them,  which  minister 
or  ministers  shall  be  suitably  encouraged  and  sufficiently  sup- 
ported and  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of  such  to\'v-n."  Churches 
were  permitted  to  choose  their  own  ministers,  but  were  required 
to  submit  their  choice  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  toTO.  If  the  church  and  tov,Ti  disagreed,  a 
council  consisting  of  representatives  of  three  or  five  neighboring 
churches  was  called  to  consider  the  controversy.  If  the  council 
agreed  with  the  town  the  church  had  to  elect  a  new  minister;  if 
the  council  agreed  with  the  church  their  elected  minister  would  be 
the  minister  of  the  town  and  be  supported  and  maintained  the 
same  as  though  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  town.  Not  only  were 
all  the  inhabitants  made  to  aid  in  supporting  religious  institu- 
tions, but  they  were  also  required  to  attend  public  worship, 
under  legal  penalties  for  neglect  of  the  same.  A  fine  of  five 
shillings  was  at  one  time  the  penaln."  for  absence  on  the  Lord's 
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Day,  a  Fast  Day,  or  Thanksgiving.  The  statute  respecting  ab- 
sentees was  modified  in  1791  but  not  repealed  until  1835;  our 
forefathers  thus  seemed  to  regard  the  morality' and  religion  taught 
in  the  Bible  as  necessary,  not  only  for  the  individual  welfare  but 
as  vitally  essential  to  the  stability'  and  prosperit}^  of  the  State; 
they  hence  aimed  to  make  this  the  foundation  of  all  their  institu- 
tions. 

There  were  18  male  and  16  female  members  of  the  new  church 
on  December  20,  1769,  the  day  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Bascom 
took  place.  This  was  a  great  event  for  Murrayfield  and  great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ministers 
and  delegates  from  other  churches  whose  presence  was  required 
for  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  items  of  expense  look  odd  to  us, 
but  they  were  in  keeping  with  the  view  of  the  people  at  that  time 
and  are  a  part  of  the  history.  Some  of  the  bills  coming  before 
the  next  town  meeting  and  voted  to  be  paid  included  the  following: 
"Three  pounds  and  two  pence  half  penny  to  Stephen  Lyman  for 
keeping  the  council  and  their  horses  and  for  going  after  rum 
and  wine.  Eleven  shillings  and  three  pence  to  Isaac  Mixer  for 
keeping  the  council.  Five  shillings  and  nine  pence  to  Caleb  Fobes 
for  keeping  ministers.  Eight  shillings  to  James  Hamilton  for 
going  to  Brookfield  and  to  Weston  after  ministers.  Six  shillings 
and  five  pence  to  Malcom  Henry  for  keeping  ministers."  One 
of  the  articles  inserted  in  the  warrant  for  the  March,  1770, 
meeting  was  "To  see  if  the  town  will  give  Stephen  Lyman  three 
shillings  and  two  pence  more  for  that  wine  that  he  borrowed  for 
the  ordination."  The  town  voted  to  give  it. 

The  church  when  organized  was  the  286th  Congregational  church 
in  Massachusetts;  there  were  also  11  Episcopal,  16  Baptist 
and  18  Quaker  groups  active  at  the  time. 

On  February  20,  1771,  the  proprietors  turned  the  meeting 
house  over  to  the  town,  with  the  notation:  "Whereas  the  pro- 
prietors have  of  their  own  free  will  and  action  built  a  Meeting 
House  in  the  Town  of  Murr airfield  of  the  following  dimensions, 
40  feet  by  50  feet,  with  20  foot  posts,  which  they  were  not  enjoined 
to  do  by  the  General  Court  when  they  purchased  the  same,  and 
the  said  proprietors  being  willing  that  the  settlers  and  inhabitants 
have  the  benefit  of  said  House,  therefore  Voted  that  the  said  Meet- 
ing House,  together  with  the  eight  acres  of  land  round  the  same  as 
has  been  already  for  public  use  marked  and  laid  out,  be  and  here- 
by is  granted  to  the  settlers  and  inhabitants  of  said  Murray- 
field." 

There  were  frequent  cases  of  church  discipline  in  the  early 
days,  some  of  which  we  will  mention.  In  1771  a  meeting  of  pastor 
and  elders  was  held  to  hear  a  complaint  made  by  Jonathan  Wait, 
who  was  the  miller  at  what  is  now  known  as  Littleville,  against 
Reuben  Woolworth  and  his  wife.  The  nature  of  the  complaint  does 
not  appear  in  the  church  records,  which  show  only  that  a  hearing 
was  held  and  resulted  in  a  dismissal  of  the  complaint  with  a 
statement  that  Woolworth  was  guilt}^  of  only  a  human  infirmit}^ 
But  the  Waits  were  not  to  be  silenced  in  this  way;  they  jointly 
preferred  another  complaint  that  Woolworth  and  his  wife  were 
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making  scandalous  reports  about  Air.  and  Mrs.  Wait  taking  undue 
toll  at  their  gristmill.  It  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Woolworth  make  a 
private  confession  to  Mrs.  Wait  and  ask  her  forgiveness.  But 
Woolworth  afterwards  complained  that  Mrs.  Wait  would  not 
forgive  him,  and  brought  it  again  before  the  pastor  and  elders; 
after  a  hearing  Mrs.  Wait  was  adjudged  innocent,  which  set  the 
matter  at  rest  as  far  as  the  church  was  concerned.  In  1772  Abra- 
ham Flemming  was  summoned  before  the  pastor  and  elders 
on  a  complaint  made  against  him  for  fighting.  He  was  found 
guilt}^  but  refused  to  admit  his  fault.  Later  the  matter  was  taken 
up  again  and  he  confessed,  whereupon  he  was  restored  to  good 
and  regular  standing. 

In  1773  Abner  Smith  preferred  a  complaint  against  his  brother 
Timothy,  for  swearing.  Timothy  was  found  guilty  but  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  fault;  continuing  obstinate  and  incorrigible  he  was 
excommunicated  with  solemn  formalit^^  and  declared  to  be  as  one 
of  the  heathen.  At  some  time  in  1774  however,  Timothy,  finding  the 
odium  of  excommunication  too  much  to  bear,  repented  of  his  ob- 
stinacy and  confessed  his  fault,  whereupon  he  was  taken  back  into 
good  and  regular  standing  the  church.  John  Lathrop  confessed 
to  contending  with  Joseph  Henry,  running  a  race,  using  profane 
language,  being  present  at  a  tavern  several  times  in  company 
where  profane  and  unhallowed  language  was  used,  being  the  worse 
for  liquor  on  several  occasions  and  once  in  particular  of  staying 
out  all  night;  which  shortcomings  he  did  confess  in  penitence 
and  implored  the  forgiveness  of  the  church.  Caleb  Bascom  was 
also  dealt  with  severely  for  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors and  for  profane  swearing. 

In  July,  1772,  the  agreement  fixed  by  arbitration  to  have  preach- 
ing part  of  the  time  at  Isaac  Alixer's  Inn  had  expired.  The  town 
then  passed  the  following  vote:  "Mr.  Bascom  shall  not  preach 
any  more  at  the  River  on  the  Sabbath/'  Right  here  began  a  diffi- 
cult)' which  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  town.  A  protest  was  en- 
tered by  the  people  from  the  River  section  and  beyond,  declaring 
they  would  not  pay  any  part  of  the  minister's  salary.  A  petition 
was  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  a  division  of  the  town. 
On  June  29,  1773,  the  section  was  made  into  a  separate  district 
under  the  name  of  Norwich  and  the  church  on  Norwich  Hill  was 
organized,  being  the  only  offshoot  of  the  mother  church. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  in  Murrayfield  after  the  division  of 
the  town  an  article  to  repay  Mx.  Mixer  for  the  use  of  his  inn 
for  the  three  years  preaching  had  been  held  there,  was  voted 
down.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  seat  the  meeting 
house  floor  (evidently  until  this  time  there  had  been  no  permanent 
seating  in  the  building^  Considerable  time  was  spent  deciding 
where  the  various  people  were  to  sit  when  the  new  seats  were 
completed.  There  was  some  sort  of  gallery  in  the  building,  as 
it  was  voted  that  those  building  pews  must  also  share  the  cost  of 
building  gallery  stairs,  also  "That  the  young  men  that  are  seated 
in  the  front  gallery  shall  build  the  seat  through  the  front  &  make 
a  division  in  the  middle,  one  half  for  them  &  thevpther  half  for 
the  girls." 
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The  religion  of  these  early  settlers  embodied  the  essential 
principles  of  civil  and  political  liberxy.  They  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  all  measures  adopted  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
colonies;  and  the  natives  of  Chester  can  point  with  pride  and 
exultation  to  the  fact  that  on  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  it  was  voted 
"to  a  man  in  full  meeting"  that  Congress  ought  to  declare  the 
country  independent  of  Great  Britain.  Lesser  problems  also 
took  up  town  meeting  time;  for  instance  it  was  "Voted,  to  sweep  the 
meeting  house  12  times  a  year." 

Because  of  depreciated  currency  during  the  Revolution,  Air. 
Bascom  requested  he  be  paid  in  specie  rather  than  paper  money; 
at  one  time  fort^^  dollars  in  paper  money  was  worth  only  one  dollar 
in  silver,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  complained.  It  was  voted  to 
pay  him  in  specie  and  labor. 

As  early  as  1775  there  had  been  action  taken  toward  changing 
the  name  of  the  town;  mainly  because  of  a  town  name  Atyrifield 
in  Hampshire  County  (now  called  Rowe),  which  caused  great 
confusion.  The  town  voted  to  have  the  name  changed  to  Mount 
Asaph;  there  is  no  record  of  this  ever  being  presented  before 
the  General  Court.  In  1782  the  town  voted  to  request  the  name 
Mountfair;  before  the  General  Court  could  act  another  town 
meeting  was  held  and  this  time  they  selected  Fairfield.  The 
General  Court,  however,  refused  this  request  and  selected  the 
name  Chester,  on  February  21,  1783. 

A  part>^  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Americans  following  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  halted  at  Chester  Center  en  route 
to  Boston  and  were  confined  in  the  meeting  house  for  the  night. 
Among  the  inhabitants  who  assembled  for  a  curious  glance  at 
them  was  Fannie  Holland  (who  lived  at  what  is  known  now  as  the 
Holcomb  place)  and  it  appears  that  her  charms  so  smote  one  of 
the  prisoners,  David  Cross,  a  Scotsman,  that  upon  his  arrival 
in  Worcester  he  managed  to  escape  from  imprisonment  by  means 
of  a  forged  pass,  made  his  way  back  to  Chester  Hill,  sought  out 
Fannie,  became  her  suitor  and  eventually  won  her  for  his  bride. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  August,  1782,  it  was  voted  to  have 
"Edward  Wright,  Jr.,  come  and  view  the  glass  windows  of  the 
meeting  house  and  fix  them  up  as  well  as  he  can,  and  the  town 
will  pay  him."  In  1789  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  if  the 
old  meeting  house  could  be  repaired.  The  next  year  the  committee 
reported  it  was  impractical  to  try  to  repair  it,  and  another 
committee  was  formed  to  find  out  the  cost  of  a  new  building, 
patterned  after  one  in  Southampton.  The  matter  ran  along  until 
1794  when  it  was  voted  to  build  an  edifice  50  by  60  feet,  modeled 
after  one  in  Pittsfield,  having  100  pews  and  three  tiers  of  seats 
in  the  gallery;  also  that  the  building  should  stand  north  and  south 
on  the  site  of  the  old  meeting  house  and  would  seat  700  per- 
sons. This  building  had  a  portico  18  feet  square,  a  steeple,  bel- 
fry, high  pulpit  and  sounding  board.  Pews  were  reserved  for 
persons  unable  to  pay,  and  the  rest  were  sold.  Reuben  Slater 
contracted  to  erect  the  building  and  it  is  supposed  he  was  paid  by 
the  sale  of  pews,  as  several  years  afterward  it  was  "Voted  not 
to  allow  Reuben  Slater  any  more  money  from  the  sale  of  pews  in 
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the  building." 

Although  the  new  meeting  house  had  a  belfry,  up  to  1800 
it  did  not  have  a  bell.  In  1799  Alexander  Gordan  offered  100 
pounds  for  that  object,  in  memory  of  his  son.  Pounds  and  dol- 
lars were  used  interchangeably  in  the  first  years  of  the  new 
country.  At  the  next  town  meeting  it  was  voted  the  accept  the 
gift  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  suitable  resolu- 
tions thanking  the  donor.  These  resolutions  were  read  by  the 
speaker  with  religious  fervor,  at  the  same  time  expressing  deep 
gratitude.  Another  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  more  money 
and  make  the  purchase.  Funds  were  borrowed,  and  afterward 
paid  from  the  sale  of  pews,  so  the  bell  was  secured.  How  they 
got  the  huge  bell  up  into  the  belfry  is  not  disclosed,  but  probably 
it  was  done  with  oxen  and  ropes.  It  was  voted  to  paint  the  roof  of 
the  building  red,  the  body  of  the  house  cream,  the  window  and 
door  casings  brown,  the  doors  chocolate,  the  interior  a  light  stone 
color.  Records  do  not  show  whether  this  color  scheme  was  ever 
carried  out. 

In  October,  1801,  it  was  voted  to  procure  two  flaggons  holding 
two  quarts  each;  two  tankards  holding  one  quart  each;  six  pint 
cups;  two  large  platters;  one  basin  and  a  cloth;  these  to  be  used 
for  communion  and  baptismal  services.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
dishes  had  to  be  borrowed  to  carry  out  these  functions.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  items  was  defrayed  by  subscription. 

At  this  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  on  Chester  Hill  there 
began  a  dissension  among  members.  For  many  years  after  his 
settlement  there  was  great  unanimity  of  feeling  and  purpose 
between  the  inhabitants  and  Mr.  Bascom;  but  political  feeling 
had  been  rising  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  and  Dr.  Martin 
Phelps  severed  his  connection  with  the  church,  his  group  even- 
tually forming  a  Baptist  church  which  was  incorporated  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1811.  Church  records  contain  many  notices  to  the  ef- 
fect "I  hereby  notify  you  not  to  consider  me  a  member  of  the 
first  congregation  society  after  this  date."  The  Baptists  erected 
a  meeting  house  near  the  intersection  of  Crane  Road  and  Skyline 
Trail,  on  land  donated  by  Dr.  Phelps.  It  was  first  used  on  June 
23,  1812,  with  Rev.  John  Grant  as  their  first  pastor.  The  build- 
ing was  in  use  for  about  fifteen  years,  then  it  was  moved  to 
North  Chester. 

One  Sunday  morning  in  August,  1814,  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom  while 
conducting  worship  service  in  the  meeting  house  was  observed 
to  falter  in  speech;  presently  he  fell  insensible  in  the  pulpit. 
He  was  borne  to  his  residence,  and  a  few  days  afterward  to 
his  grave.  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash  of  Westfield  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  for  Mr.  Bascom.  In  the  account  of  his  funeral  it  was 
reported  "Just  as  the  funeral  services  were  concluded,  a  thun- 
derstorm unsurpassed  for  its  violence,  and  magnificent  in  its 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  enveloped  Chester  Hill  and  surrounding 
peaks."  Mr,  Samuel  M.  Emerson  was  ordained  on  Wednesday, 
February  1,  1815.  The  Thursday  before  his  ordination  was  set 
aside  as  a  day  of  fasting.  On  September  29,  1829,  Mr.  Saul  Clark 
was  called  to  serve  as  minister;  another  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
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was  set  aside  preceding  his  installation^ 

The  society  frequently  was  financially  embarrassed,  as  attested 
by  this  notation  of  April  18,  1825:  "Rev.  Rufus  Pomeroy  pro- 
poses to  relinquish  for  two  years  Seventy- five  dollars  of  his 
salary  on  account  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  Society  furnish  him  with  wood  during  said  two  years."  It 
appears  that  a  method  of  fund  raising  was  started  in  1829  when 
it  was  "Voted  that  we  will  pay  the  sum  set  against  our  names 
yearly  for  the  term  of  five  years." 

In  1831  the  membership  of  the  church  totalled  71  males  and 
130  females;  and  the  regular  worship  services  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  church  brought  out  from  300  to  500  people.  Within  a 
mile  of  the  meeting  house  there  were  four  school  houses  and  over 
200  pupils. 

It  must  have  been  very  cold  on  March  31,  1834,  for  the  meeting 
"convened  at  the  public  meeting  house — voted  to  adjourn  to 
the  Center  school  house  for  the  transaction  of  business."  There 
had  been  no  money  raised  in  1830,  1831,  1832  or  1833,  so  it 
was  "Voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  and  circulate 
a  subscription  to  raise  money  to  pay  a  minister  to  supply  the 
pulpit  the  present  season."  On  April  3,  only  three  days  after 
the  aforementioned  meeting.  Rev.  Saul  Clark  sent  a  letter  stating 
in  part,  "From  various  causes,  particularly  the  embarrassing 
state  of  your  finances,  after  due  and  prayerful  consideration 
I  have  thought  the  time  near  at  hand  when  it  would  be  best  that 
this  relation  should  close."  Mr.  Clark  resigned  on  April  20. 
In  1839  it  was  "Voted  to  empower  the  trustees  to  lease  the  min- 
ister lot  on  the  east  river  to  settle  the  debts  of  the  society  which 
are  found  to  be  eighty- six  dollars  more  than  we  have  means  to 
pay." 

In  seating  worshippers  in  the  two  early  meeting  houses,  much 
regard  was  paid  to  "dignity",  as  it  was  termed,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  committee  to  ascertain  and  define  the  exact  position 
in  society  and  in  the  public  estimation  of  each  householder. 
Standing  in  the  church  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  probably 
the  possession  of  property  much  more.  Each  family  in  town  was 
classified  as  to  dignity,  and  assigned  certain  places  to  sit  in  the 
meeting  house;  this  arrangement  brought  on  many  arguments  and 
much  dissatisfaction. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  4,  1840,  it  was  "Voted  to  build  a  meeting 
house  this  year  according  to  a  draft  of  the  north  meeting  house  in 
Newmarlborough  now  in  our  possession."  The  exact  location  of 
the  new  meeting  house  was  specified,  at  the  junction  of  Lyman 
Road  and  the  Chester  Turnpike,  now  Skyline  Trail.  The  new 
building  was  to  have  a  few  assets  missing  in  her  predecessors; 
first  was  to  be  a  basement.  The  town  of  Chester  was  to  build  the 
basement  foundations  and  would  reserve  that  room  for  the  use  of 
town  meetings;  the  society  would  erect  the  building  for  a  house 
of  worship.  In  the  two  previous  buildings  all  town  meetings  and 
public  gatherings  were  conducted  in  the  sanctuary.  On  January 
16,  1841,  it  was  "Voted  to  circulate  a  subscription  paper  to  raise 
266  dollars  to  pay  for  the  meeting  house  and  if  the  sum  is  not 
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raised  the  subscriptions  to  be  null  and  void.  Voted  to  choose  a 
committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  trimming  the  meeting  house, 
from  both  male  and  female.  Voted  the  building  committee  appoint 
the  time  for  the  dedication  of  the  meeting  house,  give  notices 
and  make  arrangements."  On  February  19  an  item,  "cost  of  two 
stoves  and  pipe,  zink,  wire,  and  two  locks  for  the  new  meeting 
house,  bought  in  Springfield,  $44.81."  Ah!  heat  for  the  meeting 
house  after  about  75  years.  On  February  24,  1841,  "The  new 
meeting  house  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 
The  sermon  was  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  Davis  of  Westfield." 
Another  ordination  took  place  on  October  27,  1841,  when  "Rev. 
Francis  Warriner  was  ordained  and  settled  over  this  church." 

In  the  new  meeting  house  the  method  of  seating  by  "dignity" 
was  allowed  to  lapse  and  the  slips  were  sold  at  auction  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Each  family  thus  had  its  own  slip,  but  could  bid  on 
the  spot  where  they  desired  to  sit.  There  seemed  to  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  the  balcony  concerning  too  many  people  trying  to  sit 
there  in  addition  to  the  choir  members,  for  on  April  11,  1842 
it  was  "Voted  that  those  individuals  who  are  not  singers  be  re- 
quested to  seat  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  House."  On  April  23, 
1845,  it  was  "Resolved  that  the  trustees  cause  the  pillars  in  front 
of  the  orchestra  to  be  removed  if  it  can  be  done  and  all  breaches 
caused  by  said  removal  be  neatly  fitted  up."  We  do  not  have  any 
detailed  plans  of  the  interior  of  the  meeting  house,  but  in  all 
probability  there  was  a  row  of  thin  pillars  as  a  sort  of  lattice- 
work across  the  front  of  the  balcony;  these  were  reported  to  have 
been  painted  pink.  Thus  shielded  in  part  from  the  stern  gaze  of 
the  elders  on  the  lower  floor,  the  younger  element  preferred 
sitting  there  with  the  choir  singers.  The  pillars  were  removed. 

At  one  time  there  were  balconies  running  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing above  both  stove  pipes,  but  these  have  long  since  been  removed, 
along  with  the  high  pulpit  and  the  sounding  board.  Each  time  the 
old  building  has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected,  the  vote 
specified  that  as  much  of  the  old  material  as  was  practicable 
should  be  used  in  the  building  of  the  new  meeting  house.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  present  building  has  much  of  the  material  from  the 
original  structure.  In  the  social  room  today  one  may  see  the 
original  hand-  hewn  timbers ,  each  with  its  Roman  numeral  markings 
where  every  cross  timber  fit  into  it,  so  the  builders  would  know 
just  exactly  where  to  put  each  timber  when  the  second  building 
was  erected.  This  building,  like  its  forebears,  is  held  together 
with  wooden  pegs. 

On  December  4,  1852,  Mr.  David  Breed  was  called  to  serve 
as  minister,  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  year.  He  was  ordained  on 
February  8,  1853.  Prior  to  that,  on  January  15,  it  was  "Voted 
to  buy  the  Barnes  place  as  a  parsonage,  for  $275."  On  September 
10  of  the  same  year  it  was  "Voted  to  tax  Rev.  Mr.  Breed  $25 
as  rent  for  the  use  of  the  parsonage."  Because  the  society  was 
badly  in  need  of  funds,  the  parsonage  was  sold  in  1939  for  $1000. 
This  building  is  the  white  house  which  stands  at  the  intersection 
of  Crane  Road  and  Skyline  Trail. 

In  the  early  1800's  permission  was  given  by  the  town  to  a 
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Old  Home  1939  -  Harriet  Kelso,  Esther  and 
Genevieve  Sherwood,  Elizabeth  Nooney,  Burt 
Sherwood,  Jr.,  Paul  Gibbs,  Robert  Fiske,  and 
John  Kelso,  In  the  Days  of  Horse  and  Buggy. 
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private  corporation  to  construct  a  new  highway  from  the  present 
town  of  Huntington  to  Chester  Center  as  a  toll  road,  to  be  called 
the  Chester  Turnpike.  Church  members  protested  the  location  of 
the  turnstile  at  the  Chester  Center  end,  as  it  was  located  so  that 
most  persons  had  to  pay  toll  in  order  to  get  to  the  meeting  house. 
The  turnstile  was  moved  a  few  rods  southerly;  evidently  it  was 
originally  at  the  intersection  of  Bromley  Road  and  Skyline 
Trail — the  old  Chester  Turnpike  now  being  called  Skyline  Trail. 

In  1850  the  town  voted  against  having  lightning  rods  installed 
on  the  meeting  house.  In  1854  they  did  vote  to  insure  the  build- 
ing; in  1865  the  amount  of  insurance  was  raised  to  $1500.  On 
March  31,  1868,  it  was  "Voted  that  church  slips  be  free  for  all." 
The  society  was  still  in  debt,  of  course,  so  it  was  trusted  to  the 
generosity  of  the  citizens  to  furnish  wood,  ring  the  bell,  and  take 
care   of  the   cleaning  of  the   meeting  house  without  charge. 

The  railroad  by  this  time  had  come  up  through  the  valley,  and 
the  once- thriving  community  atop  Chester  Hill  was  practically 
doomed.  On  September  17,  1881,  it  was  "Voted  the  town  be 
allowed  to  lower  the  building  by  two  cut  stones  now  used  in 
underpinning  under  the  church,  rather  than  moving  the  church  to 
a  new  location  southeast  of  the  present  site."  The  town  had  built 
a  new  town  hall  down  in  Chester  Village,  near  the  railroad;  the 
post  office  and  the  stores  had  moved  down  there  also. 

The  meeting  house  foundations  were  laid  over  by  the  town  in 
1881-1882;  upon  completion  of  that  task  the  town  paid  the  church 
$200  for  a  release  from  any  further  repairs  to  the  building.  When 
these  walls  were  laid  over  the  basement  was  partially  filled  with 
earth  and  all  entrances  sealed  with  stone,  not  to  be  opened 
again  until  1953  when  the  wall  was  breached  and  the  earth  again 
removed  to  make  the  present  social  room  and  dining  hall.  The 
front  wall  of  the  cemetery  was  also  laid  over  in  1882,  using  the 
stones  removed  from  the  meeting  house  basement,  and  the  iron 
gates  were  put  in. 

On  May  17,  1882,  Samuel  Hamilton  left  a  trust  fund  of  $2000  to 
the  church,  only  the  interest  of  which  may  be  used.  This  money 
is  in  a  Springfield  bank  and  the  church  has  no  control  over  its 
use,  receiving  only  what  profit  accrues  from  its  use  by  the  bank, 
after  their  expenses  are  deducted. 

In  1884  extensive  changes  were  made  to  the  meeting  house. 
New  shingles  were  put  on  the  roof.  The  present  wooden  ceiling 
was  installed  and  the  interior  was  redecorated;  Dr.  Oscar  De- 
Wolf  paid  the  expenses  of  painting  the  interior  of  the  meeting 
house  at  this  time.  Again  in  1903  Dr.  DeWolf  paid  for  painting 
the  interior  walls.  Also  in  1884  Mrs.  Anna  Thompson  of  Spring- 
field donated  the  huge  chandelier  which  hangs  in  the  sanctuary; 
at  that  time  it  was  equipped  with  kerosene  lamps  as  were  the 
other  lights.  In  the  same  year  the  three  pulpit  chairs  were 
purchased  for  $86;  two  stands  for  $16;  and  a  pulpit  for  $75.  An 
organ  and  a  new  pulpit  Bible  were  purchased,  prices  not  recorded. 
Although  the  records  do  not  so  state,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  al- 
terations to  the  meeting  house  the  balconies,  high  pulpit  and 
sounding  board  were  removed,  making  it  necessary  to  practically 
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rebuild  the  interior  and  to  purchase  new  pulpit  furniture.  The 
old  high  pulpit  had  been  supported  by  miniature  pillars,  painted 
in  delicate  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  blue  and  tan.  The  first  musical 
instrument  used  in  the  meeting  house,  with  the  exception  of  a 
"tuning  fork"  used  when  Rev.  Mr.  Bascom  pleaded  with  those 
who  objected  to  the  singing  to  have  patience  with  the  majority  who 
favored  it,  was  a  flute  played  by  James  Smith.  A  melodeon  was 
used  for  many  years  until  replaced  by  the  organ.  Membership 
in  the  church  was  dwindling;  by  1894  there  was  a  membership 
of  only  25,  of  whom  eight  did  not  live  on  Chester  Hill,  so  the 
greater  seating  capacity  of  the  meeting  house  was  no  longer 
needed. 

The  Chester  Center  Library  Association  was  formed  in  1886. 
All  the  permanent  seats  were  removed  from  the  rear  balcony  at 
that  time  and  the  bookcases  constructed  there.  In  1911  it  was 
"Voted  to  remove  the  first  seat  and  the  railing  in  the  church  and 
to  take  away  the  boxes  in  the  rear  and  place  the  removed  seat 
there."  Thus  was  removed  the  last  of  the  boxes,  or  slips,  with 
which  the  meeting  house  was  originally  furnished. 

One- half  acre  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  society  property 
was  leased  to  Mr.  Freeman  Tilden  for  99  years  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  $5,  for  building  or  improvement.  This  land  was  separate  and 
apart  from  the  spring  at  the  rear  of  the  meeting  house.  Mr. 
Tilden  was  granted  the  use  of  water  from  the  spring  but  the  so- 
ciety retained  all  other  rights  to  the  same.  This  agreement  was 
effective  as  of  October  1,  1915;  non-payment  of  rental  cancelled 
the  lease  many  years  ago. 

The  horse  sheds  which  stood  along  the  edge  of  the  cleared  land 
extending  south  from  the  meeting  house  were  torn  down  in  the 
1920' s.  Fireproof  asbestos  cement  shingles  were  put  on  the  meet- 
ing house  roof  in  1930.  The  building  was  wired  for  electricity 
in  1940,  and  the  method  of  lighting  altered  accordingly. 

On  April  14,  1926,  Mr.  Leon  J.  Kelso  was  first  elected  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  church,  a  position  he  held  continuously  from  that 
date  until  his  death  on  September  8,  1961  --a  service  of  over  35 
years. 

From  July  28,  1929,  until  July  5,  1931,  no  religious  services 
were  held  in  the  meeting  house  --  interest  in  religious  affairs  on 
Chester  Hill  had  reached  an  all-time  low.  Then  services  were 
resumed,  although  church  records  show  that  in  many  instances 
the  only  persons  present  were  the  pastor  and  deacon  Joseph  M. 
Sherwood.  Largely  through  Mr.  Sherwood's  efforts,  interest  was 
gradually  revived  and  attendance  began  slowly  to  improve.  Thus, 
through  almost  all  of  her  two  centuries  of  existence,  this  church 
has  had  to  struggle  to  survive.  The  membership  being  small, 
less  than  25  active  members,  money  to  keep  the  church  operating 
is  raised  by  means  of  suppers,  etc.,  and  generous  donations  by 
members  and  friends  who  strive  to  keep  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
church  alive.  Mrs.  Lydia  Hallock  donated  the  piano  which  was 
brought  to  the  sanctuary  on  July  9,  1947.  In  more  recent  years 
there  have  been  several  donations  of  articles  for  the  meeting 
house  sanctuary  --  the  Christian  and  the  50- star  American  Flags 
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--new  hymnals- seat  cushions--electric  clock- -paintings  of  Christ 
--candlesticks  and  cross es- -candelabra- -carpeting- -pulpit 
cloths,  drapes  and  seat  coverings- -communion  service- -lighting 
fixtures  and  rewiring- -a  new  pulpit  Bible- -in  addition  to  many 
donations  of  money  of  varying  amounts.  Without  these  donations, 
which  have  been  most  gratefully  received,  the  church  would  not 
be  able  to  survive;  and  friends  are  reminded  to  consider  prayer- 
fully their  ability  to  assist  in  the  future  life  of  this  historic 
edifice. 

Old  Home  Sundays  were  inaugurated  in  1937;  one  Sunday  each 
year  being  set  aside  to  welcome  back  old  neighbors  and  friends 
of  the  church.  For  the  past  several  years  these  have  been  held 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  at  which  time  the  autumn  foliage 
is  at  its  peak  of  color,  and  Chester  Hill  is  at  its  loveliest- -God's 
beauty  at  its  best  displayed.  On  Old  Home  Sunday,  October  12, 
1947,  John  Kelso  planted  the  Colorado  blue  spruce  tree  which 
adds  a  note  of  beauty  to  the  meeting  house  lawn.  The  tulip  beds, 
replanted  with  fall  flowers  after  the  tulips  have  finished  blooming, 
were  planted  by  Alfred  Jones,  our  youngest  church  member, 
in  1960  and  1961.  Rather  than  giving  bouquets  on  Mother's  Day, 
these  living  flowers  are  planted  in  memory  of  all  the  mothers  who 
have   been   connected   with   the  church  throughout  the  years. 

For  many  years  no  services  had  been  held  between  Christmas 
and  Palm  Sunday;  then  in  the  1950' s  winter  services  were  started 
again,  using  as  a  meeting  place  the  former  schoolhouse  across 
the  road.  The  Sunday  School  classes  also  met  there,  and  church 
members  painted  and  decorated  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
town  allowed  the  church  free  use  of  the  building;  the  church  paid 
for  the  electricity  and  for  heating  the  room.  Interest  was  aroused 
to  the  possibility  of  holding  church  suppers,  and  a  few  meals 
were  served  in  the  old  school  building,  but  those  suppers  were  put 
on  with  serious  handicaps.  With  no  kitchen  available,  most  of 
each  meal  was  prepared  in  different  homes  and  brought  to  the 
room  to  be  served.  Also,  as  renown  of  those  suppers  grew,  so  also 
did  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  them,  often  more  than  they 
could  conveniently  handle  in  such  small  quarters.  So,  in  casting 
about  for  a  place  where  they  would  have  more  room,  as  well  as  a 
real  kitchen,  the  possibility  of  excavating  the  long-buried  meeting 
house  basement  was  brought  up  and  discussed. 

Immediately  there  were  those  who  said  it  could  not  be  done-- 
too  much  work- -too  little  money.  But  there  are  always  some  who, 
faced  with  a  proposition  that  requires  muscle  and  money,  back  off 
to  hide  behind  that  word,  "impossible."  Happily  there  were 
enough  hardy  souls  who  believed  it  could  be  done,  and  that  the 
way  to  do  it  was  to  BEGIN.  Once  started,  they  figured  that  forces 
in  proportion  to  their  faith  and  determination  would  gather  along 
the   way   to  help  them.  So  they  dug  in,  in  September  of  1953. 

Those  words,  "dug  in",  are  used  advisedly.  No  huge  power 
shovels  or  clams  to  hasten  the  job.  Earth  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  basement  by  means  of  muscles  and  perspiration,  shovels 
and  wheelbarrows.  But  refusing  to  be  daunted  by  the  task  ahead, 
work  got  underway.  As  those  who  have  worked  on  community 
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projects  well  know,  in  the  beginning  there  were  plenty  who  rolled 
up  their  sleeves  and  cried,  ''Come  on,  boys,  let's  go."  Saturdays 
were  set  aside  as  work-bee  days  and  on  that  first  Saturday  a 
goodly  army  of  men,  armed  with  picks,  shovels,  wheelbarrows 
and  whatever  other  tools  were  needed,  showed  up  and  pitched  in. 
Gradually,  however,  felled  by  fatigue,  ennui  or  other  occupational 
diseases,  the  army  began  to  dwindle  until  there  came  a  Saturday 
when  only  five  workers  showed  up. 

That  quintet  showed  up  for  work  every  Saturday  until  the  end. 
Not  that  they  did  it  alone;  others,  too,  intermittently,  were  on  the 
job,  but  it  is  significant  that  of  the  five  faithfuls,  two  were  young- 
sters--Freddie  Ferry,  aged  thirteen;  Charlie  Lang,  aged  twelve! 
Week  after  week  these  two  lads  gave  up  their  own  interests  and 
worked  all  day  wheeling  out  dirt,  a  task  by  no  means  easy  even 
for  adults.  After  all  the  dirt  had  been  removed,  the  boys  were 
equally  faithful  in  wheeling  in  traprock  and  stone  for  the  floor 
foundation  as  well  as  doing  many  other  back-breaking  jobs  that 
do  not  show  up  in  the  finished  social  room. 

As  with  the  builders  of  the  first  meeting  house,  it  was  a  "pay 
as  you  go"  proposition.  No  bills  were  run  up.  Anything  for  which 
cash  was  not  available  was  left  undone.  On  three  Saturdays  in 
May,  1954,  the  concrete  floor  was  poured  --  a  huge  truck  of 
ready- mixed  concrete  arriving  in  the  morning  and  volunteers 
helping  to  wheel  the  mixture  to  the  far  corners  of  the  basement 
and  smoothing  it  off  before  it  had  a  chance  to  set.  An  anonymous 
donation  helped  make  the  concrete  floor  possible. 

That  spring  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary  was  redecorated  by 
an  outside  contractor,  and  a  service  of  rededication  was  held 
on  July  25,  with  Rev.  Ralph  J.  Capolungo,  recently  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  and  one  of  the  laborers  on  the  basement  project, 
officiating.  Assisting  pastors  were  Rev.  Edwin  Crocker  of  Bland- 
ford,  Rev.  Harold  A.  Bardsley  of  Huntington,  and  Rev.  Alva  J. 
Rhines  of  Norwich  Hill.  Organist  was  Mrs.  Ida  B.  Fames,  and 
vocal  soloist  Mrs.  Gertrude  Miller.  After  the  service  a  buffet 
supper  was  served  in  the  new  basement  social  room,  where  the 
stone  foundations  had  been  whitewashed  and  electric  lighting 
installed. 

As  things  were  bought  only  as  money  became  available,  for  the 
first  few  suppers  everything  had  to  be  borrowed--  dishes,  tables, 
chairs.  But  slowly  things  began  to  materialize.  One  woman  donated 
an  old  wood  range  that  had  belonged  to  her  grandmother  and  had 
long  since  been  pensioned  off.  Another  good  church  worker  donated 
another  stove.  On  these  relics  the  ladies  started  in.  Again  the 
young  folk  helped  the  church,  for  the  Sunday  School  put  on  a  supper, 
money  from  which  was  to  buy  lumber  for  tables  for  the  dining 
hall;  adults  helped  them  build  the  tables,  which  are  now  being 
used.  The  ladies  heard  of  a  sale  of  melmac  dinnerware  and  were 
able  to  purchase  these  badly- needed  items  from  funds  on  hand. 
Coronet  parties  were  run  to  get  the  stainless  steel  tableware, 
and  gifts  of  other  kitchen  utensils  were  also  accepted. 

One  big  inconvenience  was  that  all  the  water  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  dining  room  in  large  milk  cans,  and  had  to  be  heated  in 
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teakettles  on  the  old  stoves.  A  smorgasbord  supper  was  suggested 
as  a  project  to  get  money  for  a  water  supply;  again  some  fearful 
souls  protested  it  could  not  be  done.  But  the  young  people  on  the 
Hill,  aided  by  a  group  from  Chester  Village,  went  ahead  to  prove 
it  could  be  done,  and  DID  it.  Result,  a  supper  that  was  a  smashing 
social  as  well  as  financial  success,  so  that  soon  the  kitchen  had 
its  running  hot  and  cold  water,  pumped  into  a  copious  supply 
tank  from  the  original  spring  behind  the  meeting  house.  All  of 
which  gives  sound  proof  that  when  a  conquering  spirit  goes  ahead, 
unseen  forces  come  to  its  aid.  Once  the  suppers  had  become 
successful,  one  resident  who  was  getting  a  new  electric  stove 
for  her  home  donated  her  old  gas  stove  to  the  kitchen.  Later, 
funds  were  available  for  another  new  gas  stove  with  a  large  oven, 
so  that  the  outmoded  stoves  on  which  suppers  had  been  begun 
could  again  be  retired.  An  electric  refrigerator  was  added  to  the 
list  of  equipment  purchased,  so  little  by  little  the  convenient, 
modern  kitchen  evolved.  While  all  women  of  the  church  have  been 
heartily  behind  this  project,  the  names  of  three  women  stand  out 
as  the  driving  force  behind  the  suppers  women  who  well 
exemplify  the  truism  that  to  get  things  done,  call  on  the  busy 
woman:  Mrs.  Leon  J.  Kelso,  farm  wife  who  has  always  lived  a 
full  and  busy  life;  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Oppenheimer,  besides  being 
the  mother  of  a  bustling  4-H  family  and  a  Sunday  School  teacher, 
has  her  own  beauty  shop  where  she  works  daily;  Mrs.  Joseph  M. 
Sherwood,  who  seems  to  have  enough  push,  enthusiasm  and  energy 
with  which  to  supply  the  younger  members  of  the  group  should 
their  fund  fail. 

Following  a  lightning- caused  fire  which  destroyed  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Harwinton,  Conn.,  it  was  voted  to  install  lightning 
rods  on  this  building  in  November,  1956.  Thus,  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years  after  the  article  had  been  voted  down,  it  was 
brought  up  again  and  acted  upon  favorably.  Charred  timbers  bear 
evidence  that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  about  1900  according  to 
old-timers  who  recall  it,  there  was  a  small  fire  in  this  building, 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  church  records.  Fire  is  our 
greatest  enemy  and  we  request  visitors  not  to  smoke  while  in  the 
building. 

The  first  meeting  house  was  used  for  twenty-eight  years;  the 
second  structure  for  forty- six  years;  the  present  building  has 
been  in  use  for  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  years  as  of  1963. 
A  side  door,  installed  to  meet  state  fire  law  requirements,  and  a 
closed- in  stairway  to  the  social  room,  both  on  the  south  side  of 
the  building,  represent  the  major  structural  changes  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  meeting  house  over  the  years.  The  large 
front  doors  which  originally  opened  inward  were  changed  to 
open  outward,  also  to  meet  state  fire  law  requirements.  The 
large  wooden  shutters  which  covered  the  windows  were  removed 
many  years  ago. 

In  1958  the  church  lost  the  use  of  the  former  school  room  when 
the  town  suddenly  decided  to  use  the  room  as  a  garage  for  the 
district  fire  truck;  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  used  regularly  for 
Sunday  School  classes  although  suppers  had  been  transferred  to 
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the  modern  social  room  and  kitchen.  Winter  church  services, 
which  also  were  held  in  the  schoolroom,  thus  had  to  be  relocated. 
Most  of  the  time  they  have  been  held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Oppenheimer  --  the  old  Ingell  homestead,  another  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  town.  This  is  on  Skyline  Trail,  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  meeting  house. 

On  December  16,  1958,  The  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Chester,  Alassachusetts,  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Earlier,  on  November  14,  the 
First  Religious  Society  turned  over  all  its  assets  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  New  By-Laws  for  the  church  were  un- 
animously adopted.  At  the  annual  town  meeting  on  February  14, 
1959,  the  town  of  Chester  voted  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  the 
land  and  building  occupied  by  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
so  the  meeting  house  with  surrounding  land,  about  four  acres  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Skyline  Trail  and  the  southerly  side  of  Ly- 
man Road,  passed  into  complete  control  of  the  church.  Thus 
was  consummated  the  "separation  of  church  and  state"  as  far  as 
this  church  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  biggest  boosts  in  membership  in  this  church  in 
recent  years  occurred  on  August  23,  1959  when  Senior  Deacon 
Joseph  AI.  Sherwood  received  into  regular  church  membership 
Alfred  Leroy  Jones,  and  into  associate  membership  the  follow- 
ing persons:  Harold  Albert  Bardsley,  Yida  Valentine  Bardsley, 
Alva  John  Rhines,  Ada  Elizabeth  Rhines,  William  John  Call, 
Margaret  Brown  Call,  John  Edward  Irwin,  Marjorie  Mott  Ir- 
win, Ann  Elizabeth  Irwin,  Alargaret  Lucinda  Mensel,  John  Hyde 
Mensel,  and  Anita  Alensel.  Margaret  Mensel  passed  away  in 
December,  1961. 

On  January  8,  1961,  Rev.  William  J.  Call  resigned  his  position 
as  pastor  of  this  church  to  enter  the  missionary  field  in  North 
Africa.  Mr.  John  R.  Shears  was  appointed  minister  in  Mr.  Call's 
place.  After  extensive  study  in  this  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Call 
and  their  two- year- old  son  Billy  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
U.S.S.  "Independence"  on  October  18;  a  delegation  from  this  and 
surrounding  churches,  totalling  about  65  in  number,  attended 
a  devotional  service  on  board  ship  just  before  it  sailed.  Their 
first  tour  of  dut}^  in  North  Africa  will  last  four  years. 

As  the  200th  anniversary  year  drew  nearer,  the  church  began 
laying  plans  for  a  suitable  observance  of  the  occasion.  The  town 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  activities,  and  the  work  of 
"sprucing  up"  the  meeting  house  was  begun.  Flagstones  for  a 
walk  from  the  parking  area  to  the  front  doors  were  donated,  and 
Alfred  Jones  undertook  the  task  of  laying  them  --  in  a  snow- 
storm --  but  the  job  was  acomplished  in  time  for  Palm  Sunday, 
1962. 

A  new  Conn  electronic  organ  was  offered  to  the  church  for  less 
than  half  the  retail  value;  after  lengthy  discussion  it  was  voted 
to  purchase  it,  although  the  money  was  badly  needed  for  other 
projects;  the  organ  was  installed  in  the  meeting  house  on  May 
29,  1962.  Included  with  the  organ  are  chimes  and  an  amplifier 
so  music  may  be  played  from  the  steeple.  The  majority  had 
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Women  of  the  church  including  summer  residents 
who  help  on  church  work.  Front,  I.  to  r.;  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sherwood,  Ann  Irwin,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  Mrs.  Leon 
Kelso,  Mrs.  Clarence  Avery.  Back:  Miss  Mar- 
garet Mencel  (deceased),  Mrs.  Eva  Howard, 
Mrs.  John  Irwin. 
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Trustees  and  Church  Deacons  -  Left  to  right: 
Trustee  Harris  Blanchard  (deceased),  Deacon 
Joseph  Sherwood,  Trustee  Mrs,  Frederick 
Ferry,  Deacon  Clarence  Avery,  and  Trustee 
Leon  Kelso  (deceased). 
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faith  that  a  way  would  be  found  to  enable  the  other  work  to  be  done 
also.  Letters  and  cards  were  sent  out  to  every  person  who  had 
even  been  connected  with  or  interested  in  the  church,  and  the 
response  was  gratifying. 

It  was  voted  to  paint  the  meeting  house,  both  outside  and  inside 
the  outside  white,  the  inside  light  green.  Later  on  it  was  de- 
cided to  change  the  inside  color  to  a  light  stone  gray  --  one 
advantage  being  that  when  cracks  would  again  appear  in  the 
paint  they  would  not  be  so  noticeable  as  with  the  green.  And  cracks 
are  bound  to  appear,  with  the  movement  of  the  building  when 
wintry  winds  howl,  and  when  there  is  no  heat  in  the  building. 

To  enable  the  social  room  to  be  used  during  the  winter  months, 
and  with  the  idea  of  holding  winter  church  services  there,  it 
was  voted  to  install  a  Janitrol  gas  heater.  This  was  installed  in 
September,  1962,  before  cold  weather  arrived.  If  this  proves 
satisfactory  in  the  social  room,  the  same  type  of  heating  will 
be  considered  for  the  sanctuary. 

In  their  zeal  for  the  material  welfare  of  their  church,  however, 
members  have  not  been  remiss  toward  the  spiritual  needs  of 
those  who  visit  it.  Roger  Bacon,  noted  statistician,  has  written 
an  entire  book,  "Before  Making  Important  Decisions,"  on  the 
advantage  to  people  of  a  community  of  having  a  church  whose 
doors  are  always  open,  where  one  may  come  at  any  time  to  med- 
itate, to  pray,  to  seek  retreat. 

Evidently  members  of  this  church  have  sensed  this  need,  for 
a  small  note  on  the  meeting  house  door  informs  all  comers, 
"Welcome  to  this  House  of  God.  Our  doors  are  never  locked." 
For  fear  there  may  be  those  who  do  not  know  the  small  trick  of 
opening  those  broad  white  front  doors,  a  few  words  have  been 
added:  "To  open,  turn  knob  to  the  right,  pull  on  left  door  handle. 
Please  sign  our  guest  register." 

A  glance  at  the  register  proves  that  many  have  accepted  that 
cordial  invitation,  doubtless  to  find  in  its  quiet,  tinted  interior 
the  help,  the  comfort,  the  sense  of  balance  so  much  needed  in 
these  harried  days.  How  good  that  there  are  those  today  who  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  the  men  who  built  the  FIRST  Meeting  House 
on  Chester  Hill! 
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Left  to  right:  Rev.  William  Call,  Mrs.  Call  and 
Joseph  Sherwood.  Our  Missionaries  in  North 
Africa  saying  good-bye  to  Mr.  Sherwood. 
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Years 


Simeon  Miller  1768 

Asahel  Hart  1769 

Aaron  Bascom  Dec.  20,  1769  -  Aug.,  1814  45 

Samuel  M.  Emmerson  Feb.  1,  1815  -  Dec.  10,  1817  2 

Supply  Pastors  1817-1819 

Rufus  Pomeroy  Nov.  20,  1819  -  June  27,  1827  8 

Saul  Clark  Nov.  11,  1829  -  Apr.  20,  1834  5 

Alanson  Alvord  Nov.  18,  1834  -  Feb.  7,  1838  4 

S=  W.  Edson  1838-1841  3 

Francis  E.  Warriner  Sept.  29,  1841  -  June  22,  1847  6 

Mr.  Starkweather  Oct.  1847  -  1849  2 

H.  Bingham  May  8,  1849  -  1850  1 

Mr.  Norton  Mar.  20,  1851  -  1852  1 

David  S.  Breed  Jan.  1,  1853  -  Dec.  1,  1855  3 

Hugh  Gibson  Apr.  28,  1856  -  June  11,  1860  4 

Francis  E.  Warriner  Nov.  6,  1860  -  May  7,  1866  6 

F.  Avery  1866 

xMr.  Walker  1866-1867  1 

Henry  A,  Dickinson  Mar.  17,  1867  -  Apr.  8,  1877  10 

Loring  B=  Marsh  Dec.  1,  1877  -  Apr.  1,  1883  6 

Charles  Morgan  Aug.  5,  1883  -  Oct.  1,  1888  5 

Albert  Bisbee  1888-1889  1 

Hiram  L.  Howard  June  16,  1889  -  Dec.  29,  1889 

W.  C.  Hawthorne  Aug.  23,  1891  -  Aug.  28,  1892  1 

Edward  Chalmers  Haynes    July  1,  1893  -  July  2,  1899  6 

Calvin  Chase  Sept.,  1899  -  Dec,  1899 

Thomas  W.  Davison  Jan.  20,  1900  -  Apr.  3,  1901  1 

William  M.  Weeks  May  26,  1901  -  1904  3 

Arthur  C.  Hodges  1904  -  June  18,  1905  1 

G.  A.  Curtis  Jan.  7,  1906  -  Sept.  25,  1906 
.Mr.  Ball  1907 

G.  L.  Dickinson  May  12,  1907  -  Oct.  1,  1908  i 

E.  P.  Seymour  Oct.  18,  1908  -  Apr.  28,  1912  4 

Edward  A.  M.  Briggs  June  9,  1912  -  Oct.  1,  1917  5 

William  Snape  Dec,  1918  -  July  6,  1919 

Mr.  Rockwood  Oct,  1,  1920  -  Oct.  1,  1921  1 

Alva  J.  Rhines  Oct.  1,  1921  -  July  28,  1929  8 

(No  services  from  July  28,  1929, 
to  July  5,  1931) 

xMr.  Fletcher  (Blind)  1931 

C.  Francis  Anderson  1931  -  Mar.  1,  1936  5 

Albert  V.  House,  DD  Jan.  1,  1937  -  Apr.  13,  1940  3 

James  H.  Burckes  Sept.  1,  1940  -  Oct.  31,  1942  2 

A.  Rawson  Holgate  Aug.  1,  1943  -  Nov.  16,  1947  4 

P.  Yesu  Rathnam  Mar.  21,  1948  -  Dec.  31,  1952  4 

Harold  A.  Bardsley  Jan.  1,  1953  -  May  31,  1953 

Ralph  J.  Capolungo  June  1,  1953  -  Sept.  1,  1955  2 

Wilfred  J.  LaPoint  Oct.  1,  1955  -  Sept.  30,  1958  3 

William  J.  Call  July  13,  1959  -  Jan.  8,  1961  2 

John  R.  Shears  Jan.  29,  1961  - 
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^xT^^i  Congregational  OII|nrcI{  of  OII|e0ter 


MEMBERS 
*Avery,  Clarence  V. 
*Avery,  Minnie  T. 

Avery,  Glenn  M. 

Berger,  Esther  S. 
*Blanchard,  Corabel  J. 

Blanchard,  W.  Edwin 

Blanchard,  Dorothy  L. 

Broga,  Gertrude  S. 

Donovan,  Pauline  A. 

Dyer,  Barbara  H. 

Ellis,  Elsie  DeWolf 

Ferry,  Frederick  L. 
*  Jones,  Alfred  L. 
*Kelso,  Elizabeth  M. 
*Lang,  Charles  F. 
*Meacham,  Sadie  G. 
*Meacham,  Welcome  L. 
*Oppenheimer,  Grace  B. 
*Oppenheimer,  Robert  H. 
*Oppenheimer,  Susan  G. 
*Oppenheimer,  Wayne  R. 
*Schenna,  Geneive  S. 
*Schenna,  George  A. 
*Sherwood,  Grace  K. 
*Sherwood,  Joseph  M. 
*Warren,  Phyllis  G. 

Scott,  Emity  D. 

*Active  Members 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
Bardsley,  Rev.  Harold  A. 
Bardsley,  Vida  V. 
Call,  Margaret  B. 
Call,  Rev.  William 
Irwin,  John  E. 
Irwin,  Marjorie  M. 
Irwin,  Ann  E. 
Mensel,  Anita 
Mensel,  John  H. 
Rhines,  Ada  E. 
Rhines,  Alva  J. 
Shears,  Rev.  John  R. 
Shears,  Carolyn  J. 


IN  MEMORY 
Kelso,  Leon  J. 
Mensel,  Margaret  L. 
Blanchard,  Harris  P. 


MISSIONARIES 
Call,  Margaret  B. 
Call,  Rev.  William 


CHURCH  OFFICERS 

PASTOR    Rev.  John  R.  Shears 

CLERK    Joseph  M.  Sherwood 

TREASURER   Joseph  M.  Sherwood 

TRUSTEES    George  A.  Schenna 

John  E.  Irwin 

Grace  B„  Oppenheimer 

DEACON    Joseph  M.  Sherwood 

Clarence  V.  Avery 

AUDITOR    Robert  H.  Oppenheimer 

ORGANIST    Ida  B.  Fames 

ASST.  ORGANIST    Amy  Scott 
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Church  and  Cemetery 
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We  wish  particularly  to  remember  the 
labour  of  love  rendered  by  the  late  Harris 
P.  Blanchard  in  compiling  this  excellent 
history  of  our  church.  His  faithful  dedica- 
tion to  the  promotion  and  welfare  of  this 
church  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him.  To  him,  and  all  who  with 
him  have  made  this  church  a  living  reality 
through  their  sacrificial  gifts  and  dedica- 
ted service,  we  say,  ''Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servants.'' 

^    ^  ^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Inez  May  Elder 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  to  Mrs.  Irene 
Merrill  Mason  of  Blandford,  Mass.,  for 
their  valued  assistance  in  writing  this 
history  and  checking  it  for  historical  ac- 
curacy. 
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